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Part IV- The Writings 
Part V- Conclusion 



The final section of the book which treats the biblical texts known as 'the Writings' is a 
continuation of the same procedure Sweeney has followed throughout- with the same 
results: a series of observations concerning the synchronic and diachronic condition of 
the various books. Of the Writings he observes 

Because no common thread appears to tie these books together, scholars 
have developed no compelling diachronic model for the composition of the 
Ketuvim as a distinct and coherent segment of the Bible. Instead, they have 
had to focus on the compositional history of the individual books of the 
Ketuvim (p. 372). 

Readers can almost feel his disappointment through the ink on the page. If only 
something tied these texts together we could talk about their 'theology' rather than about 
their 'theologies' and there, at the end of the matter, we discover the core weakness of 
Sweeney's work- he is looking for 'theology' instead of 'theologies'. But the fact remains 
that in the Bible we don't have one single voice but many. Isaiah has his own theology, as 
do Song of Solomon and Proverbs and Genesis. They share common elements, certainly; 
but to flatten them out (as I've suggested in previous segments of this review) is to do a 
disservice to them all. 

Sweeney' s discussion of Psalms is bedeviled by his adherence to the final redactor's 'five 
book theme. The final redactor may have been interested in doing something by means 
of his arrangement but that has absolutely nothing to do with how modern exegetes 
interpret Psalm 23, for instance. The canonical approach is, again simply a bankrupt 
methodology which tells us more about the exegete's proclivities than it does the biblical 
author's intentions. 

Unfortunately, yet again, Sweeney bypasses a very fine opportunity to discuss important 
theological issues when he skims right past Ps 137, only observing 

The references to the babies dashed against the rocks reflect memories of 
the deaths of Jewish babies murdered by the Babylonians at the time of the 
conquest of Jerusalem (p. 394). 



So? That's not even the point of the passage which doesn't simply recall some past event 
but calls for the slaying of babies in the now (of the author). Sweeney should have, and 
could have, addressed that, but didn't. How is that possible? Passages exactly like that 
are the ones which raise so many questions for modern readers of the biblical text. They 
deserve attention. 

Of Job Sweeney notes- in my opinion astutely- that 

... whereas the book of Job affirms the right and responsibility to pose such 
questions [about God's justice], yet it provides little in the way of answers 
(p. 420). 

Sweeney treats the Megilloth together, connecting them to the festivals which elicit their 
reading and does an o.k. job with them- except when it comes to Esther, or which he 
suggests 

In the face of divine absence, Esther teaches that human beings must take 
responsibility to act when confronted with evil (p. 444). 

In fact the notion of God's 'absence' is completely absent from the book of Esther. God is 
not only present, but he is the prime mover of the action behind the scenes. That Esther 
never uses the word 'God' in any of its many forms is utterly insignificant and drives 
home even more forcefully the fact of God's mighty presence as circumstances are 
molded by his providence. 

The books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1-2 Chronicles are also looked at, of course, but not 
remarkably. 

In his conclusion, Sweeney draws everything together by making 4 basic points (which I'll 
leave to readers to see for themselves). His main interest in the closing chapter seems a 
call for mutual respect in our attempts at inter-religious dialogue even while participants 
hold to the integrity of their own views. 

With that, I agree. Nevertheless, I cannot recommend this volume to any audience 
except that audience which will share Sweeney's sentiments: those enamored of 
'Canonical Criticism'. Others will find it quite frustrating. 
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